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D 1 8. Cc o U R S E 


UPON 


The B E I N G of G 0 D : 


AGAINST 


LT W199 « 


In Two Sermons, 


Preached in 


The c HURCH of St. antes Weſtminſter, 
March the 7th and pril the 4th, 1763, 


ee i te ROM VA n 


At the LECTURE founded by the Honorable 
1 R 0 2 * 7* B 9 7 * 8 a : 


By. RALPH HEATHCOTE, D. D. 


* 


— 
2 


1 cum e 6 Tore primbm. 1 celi z CE nic poli - - 
tem tantam, quantam cogitare non poſſumus ; tum viciſſitudines dierum atque noc- 
tium, commutationeſque temporum quadripartitas, ad maturitatem frugum & ad 


temperationem corporum aptas; eorumque omnium moderatorem & ducem Solem; 


lunamque accretione & diminutione luminis, quaſi faſtorum notantem & ſignificantem 


dies; tum in eodem orbe, in duodecim partes diſtributo, quinque ſtellas ferri, eoſdem 


curſus conſtantiſſime ſervantes, diſparibus inter ſe motibus; nocturnamque cceli. for- 

mam undique ſyderibus ornatam; tum globum terræ eminentem e mari; — tum 
multitudinem pecudum, partim ad veſcendum, partim ad cultus agrorum, partim ad 
vehendum, partim ad corpora veſtienda; hominemque ipſum, quaſi contemplatorem 


cceli, ac Deorum, ipſorumque cultorem; atque hominis utilitati agros omnes & 
maria parentia: hæc igitur & alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, poſſumuſne dubitare, 


quin his præſit aliquis vel effector, fi hæc nata ſunt, ut Platoni videtur ; vel, fi ſem- > 


per fuerint, ut Ariſtoteli placet, moderator tanti operis & muneris? Cie Rox. 7 uf 
on Dl. I. 28. 
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To His Gracs 


The 4 Aren or of cax TER BUI RV, 


And His Grace 


The Doxs of DEVONSHIRE, 


: Tau STEE 8 for the "'F E or UR b, Se by ; 
the Honorable ROBERT B OY LE, EI 


My Lende, 


HOUGH it lake juſtly be thought im- 
: pertinent to trouble your Graces, and at 
the ** time to encumber the public, with a 


bulky volume upon the ſubject of the BoYLEAN 
Lecture; ; — upon Which ſo much has been already 


ſaid 


I DED1 0A TION. 


faid, that ſcarcely any thing remains to be faid ; 
— yet I have ventured to lay before. you a ſing 
' Diſcourſe, with which J truſt your Graces will 
not be offended. The Matter of it has been long. 
exhauſted; but if there ſhall be any thing in the 
Manner, which may anſwer the | pious intention 
of the Honorable Founder, and the good opinion ' 
your Graces have conceived of me, it is all 1 
| Propoſe to myſelf: except the honor of declaring 
| publicly, with what zeal and devotion Iam, 


* 


I 


N * FY . ; | 3B 
23 * * "0 a, K : 4 — * > 


My Loxps, 
Your Gnacns moſt obliged = 


and humble Servant, 


Ralph Heathcote, 


\ & wt 


The I 00 Ble nag; if 1 bim ws the Gr reation of the 
World are clearly ſeen, being wnderflood by the 
_— that are 6 Made, even bis eternal Power . 


and ee. 


2 E Mug of Ge O0 is the Si ar- 

_  ticle of all Religion: fo very fundamental, 
that no SuperſtruQure whatever can be 
raiſed 1 it. Religion is a ſyſtem of duties, 
which we, as dependent created Beings, owe to 
an independent ſupreme Creator; and flows directly 
from the relation between him ack us. A Supreme 

Creator therefore is eſſential to Religion; and to 

contend for Religion without admitting ſuch a 
Being, would be to act as abſurdly as Epicurus, p 
who wrote a book U. pon Pizty, after he had in effect 
5 denied him. ( a) This corner ſtone then of Religion 


th 3: At. etiam lber eſt Epicuri 4 Sanfitate. Far ab ho- 
mine non tam faceto, quam ad ſeribendi licentiam libero. Quæ 


enim poteſt eſſe Sanctitas, ſi Dii humana non curant! ? Ciceron. de 
Nat. bas I. 44. ; 


8 01 


Inge the exi 
ledge, denies that it can be calleced - even by 8 
Tional deduction; and certain miſtaken Divines, 
who mean honbr to Revelation by diſhonoring 
Reaſon, have, in this particular, ſided with the 

Atheiſt; have maintained, with him, the utter 


TEAS: 


muſt be laid firm and ſure, in the firſt bee : the 
great, the important truth muſt be eſtabliſhed, not 
upon fallacious and ſophiſtical arguments, but upon 
the cleareſt and ſoundeſt deductions of Reaſon; if 
indeed the deductions of Reaſon are necellary. I 
fay, if the deduQions of Reaſon are neceſſary 3 
becauſe I am not ſure that they. : are, I am 
| fare, that the exiſtence of a Creator i is not intuitive 
knowledge : : Iam however firmly perſuaded, that 


it is at moſt but one remove from it. 


time, far from allow- 
tence. of Gop to be intuitive Know- 


Tun Atheiſt in the mean 


ability of finding out ſuch a Being by 


| uſe or exerciſe of our Rational Powers: : for which c 
however they offer the moſt trifling, the moſt ri- 
diculous arguments. The knowledge of Gon, 


« ſays one of them, was not obvious to the ſenſes; 


and therefore could not have entered into the 


„ Mind to conceive.” ( Now this objection was 


(3) The Knowledge of Divine T Gives from Revelation, not from Reaſon 
and Nature. PS 95+ By Joan ELL1s, D. D. 1747. 8v0, 
: made 


+ 


made; formerly by Epicurean. Philoſophers, but 
_ doubtleſs refuted with great ſolidity by the Stoies; 
who replied; as we learn from Tilly, chat God 
is as Enouiable by bis works, as the Mind by iis 
operations, though neither the one nor the other be 
obvious to: the Senſes,” (c) © There is no chain of 
t Cauſes antl Effects, ſays the ſame Divine, „ that 
<« can lead the mind from the contemplation of the 
« Creature to the knowledge of the Creator. (d, 
But, alaſs 1 inſtead of a chain, it is only one link. 
The knowledge of Gop is, I fay, but one remove 
from intuitive knowledge, or (as ſome have thought) 
not even that: for, as an ancient writer aſks, is it 

not as eaſy to know God, who created all wigble 
: things, as to know the things themſelves: „„ 
Bur not to anticipate our matter. We may 5 
ſay of this, as of all great and fundamental truths, 
that it is the moſt ſimple or leaſt complicated; 
that the obj ections, or rather cavils raiſed againſt 


0 c) Mentem hominis, quamvis « eam non n videas, ut Deum non 


1 tamen ut Deum agnoſcis ex operibus ejus, ſic ex memoria 
rerum, & inventione, & celeritate motùs, omnique pulchritudine 
virtutis, vim 5 74 75 mentis * Ti uſculan. Reſt. I. 28, 


(d) Exvu1s, p. 99. 


(e) Tov Ocov, Ty wavra e % TE N gemhara, ea duo eurerte 


nara haben uvroy TE x T% WONMaTe 5 Themiſt. in Orat. Prima mo 
| e ad Conſtant. | 
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and Nature, pag. 95. By Jas ELLIS, D. D. 1747. 8v0. 


TJ 


muſt be laid fm and ſure, in the firſt place: the 


great, the important truth muſt be eſtabliſhed, not 


upon fallacious and ſophiſtical arguments, but upon 


the cleareſt and ſoundeſt deductions of Reaſon; if 
indeed the deductions of Reaſon are neceſſary. 1 

ſay, if the deductions of Reaſon are neceſſary 5 3 
becauſe I am not ſure that they are. I am not 
| ſure, that the exiſtence of a Creator is not intuitive 

knowledge : : I am however firmly perſuaded, that 


it is at moſt but one remove from it. 


Tus Atheiſt in the mean time, far from allow. 


ing the exiſtence of God to be intuitive know- 
ledge, denies that it can be collected even by ra- 
tional deduction; and certain miſtaken Divines, 
who mean kobe. to Revelation by diſhonoring 


Reaſon, have, in this particular, ſided with the 


Atheiſt; have maintained, with him, the utter 
impoſſibility of finding out ſuch a Being by any 
uſe or exerciſe of our Rational Powers: : for which 
| however they offer the moſt trifling, the moſt ri- 
diculous arguments. The knowledge of Gop. 
4 fays one of them, was not obvious to the ſenſes; 
«and therefore could not have entered into the 
ce Mind to conceive. (0) Now this objection Was 


0 50 The Knowledge of Divine 7. bings from Revelation, not from Reaſun 


mage 


(3) 


made Senn by Epicurean Philoſophers, but 


doubtleſs refuted with great ſolidity by the Stoics ; 
who replied, as we learn from Tully, that God 
is as knowable by bis works, as the Mind by its 
operations, though neither the one nor the other be 
obvious to the Senſes. (c) © There is no chain of 


ce Cauſes and Effects, ſays the ſame Divine, that 
« can lead the mind from the contemplation of the 
« Creature to the knowledge of the Creator. (d) 


But, alaſs! inſtead of a chain, it is only one link. 


The knowledge of GOD is, 1 ſay, but one remove 
from intuitive knowledge, or (as ſome have thought) 


not even that: : for, as an ancient writer aſks, 7s it 


rn not as eaſy to know God, who created all os ble 


0 things, as to know the things themſelves 9 fe 


* 1 not to anticipate our matter. We may 
2 fay of this, as of all great and fundamental truths, 


that it is the moſt ſimple or leaſt complicated; 


that the objections, or rather cavils raiſed againſt ; 


(c) Mentem hominis, quamvis eam | olds 8 Deum non 


vides, tamen ut Deum agnoſcis ex operibus ejus, ſic ex memoria 
rerum, & inventione, & celeritate motùs, omnique pulchritudine 


virtutis, vim igen » mentis agnoſcito, 2. Werte al. I. 28. 
(d) Elis, p. 99. 5 


(e.) Tov Osco, u rade warra e % vf XL gennhara, a g. Hog kurerteg 
| narapoliy fe TE XKab T% wolnlara; 5 Themiſt. in Orat. Prima Wes 
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„ 
it, are not only fewer, but weaker alſo; and that 
little more is requiſite to procure aſſent to it, than 
to clear away every thing which obſcures or diſ- 
guiſes it, and to preſent it fairly and fully to view. 
No operoſe argumentation, no cumberſom appa 
ratus of reaſoning is neceſſary to prove the exiſtence 
of Go p. We need not climb up into Heaven, nor 
deſcend into the Earth, nor croſs over the Seas, to 
ſeek him: and the reaſon is, becauſe he is always . 
preſent with every one of us; | becauſe in him Wwe 
live, and move, and have our being. My pre- 
ſent purpoſe therefore, which is to prove the exiſt- 
ence of a Supreme Eternal Being, ſhall be executed 
under theſe diviſions * 0 


Finsr, 1 will take into conſideration certain 


arguments, which have been employed to prove = - 


exiſtence of ſuch a Being, but wich 25 oppor 
to be tallacious and ſophiſtical. | 


| SxzconDLY, I will ſhew, how the exiſtence of. 
ſuch a Being may be demonſtrably and incon- 
teſtably proved. 


Tumprv, I will refute the objections, dome of 
2 Ags xvii. 27, 28. | 


them 


CES 
them at leaſt, which have been brought againſt | 
this greateſt and moſt important of truths. 


11. T will firſt conſider certain arguments, which 
| have been employed to prove the Being of 
God, but which yet appear to be fallacious and 
ſophiſtical. — It is the more reaſonable to explode 
theſe falſe proofs, if indeed they ſhall be found 
falſe, ſince true proofs are at hand, and thoſe of 
the ſtrongeſt kind: and it is not only reaſonable, 
but even neceſſary; for what greater injury can be 
done to Truth, than to call in Error and falſe- 
hood to the ſupport of it? May not a true pro- : 
: poſition ſuffer by falſe reaſonings, as a good cha- 
racter ſuffers by evil vouchers? and will not the 
one, as well as the other, by theſe means become 
ſuſpected! ? Juſt ſo, with regard to this cleareſt 
and fimpleſt of all truths, the exiſtence of Gov. 
Lay it but open, let it be but fairly and fully 
contemplated, and men however perverſe can 
ſcarcely cavil : it is ſo firm, ſo round, ſo well 
compacted in itſelf, that all the artillery of ſo- 
phiſtry will make no impreſſion. But defend this 
clear and ſimple truth with ſcholaſtic and thorny 
diſputation, and you will perplex and obſcure it 


at once; as you would perplex and obſcure the 
cleareſt 


Qs). 


_ ckateſt and fimpleſt ideas, by a0 atone to 
explain them : and by thus perplexing and ob- 
ſcuring it, give the Atheiſt the very advantage he 
wants, and the only advantage that can ſerve his 
cauſe. He cannot attack the truth, as it ſtands 


of itfelf : but when error is interwoven, and be- 


come as it were a part of it, he can then attack 
it, or can ſeem at leaſt to attack it, by attacking 
the error; and although he cannot overturn or 
even weaken, he can certainly diſgrace it, and ſo 


weaken its influence, by weakening its conviction, 
in the minds of men. In ſhort, as the ivy ſup- 


ports the oak or the aſh it entwines, Juft fo falſe 


arguments ſupport true propoſitions: : that is, in- 
ſtead of ſupporting, they gradually corrupt and 
undermine what indeed ſupports them. — On this 
account I have thought it reaſonable, before 1 


prove the Being of Gov, to explode thoſe ar- 


guments which do not prove it: for by removing 
theſe, the great truth will ſtand forth upon its 


genuine and natural foundation; and that alone 


will abundantly ſupport it it. 


＋. HE F I RS T of thoſe fallacious and fophiſi . 


cal proofs, as I conceive them to be, is drawn 


from the fimple idea of G op; firſt ſuppoſed in 
3 the 


(7 ) 


the Underſtanding g, and then alledged for the truth 


and reality of his exiſtence. Des Cartes, the in- 
ventor or rather reviver of this argument, for it 


had been uſed: by the Schoolmen, pretended to 
prove it this way by nothing leſs than mathema- 
tical evidence; tho all he hath ſaid amounts only 
to this: God or a Per feci Being includeth I. ecg - 
ſary Exiſtence in his very Idea, and therefore God 
ic. {g) Vet this hath been thought ſufficient, and 
the argument adopted by eminent Divines, who 
have maintained with Des Cartes, that the Idea 
of Gor upon the Mind of Man is not merely 
A fictitious Idea, but really imprinted there by 
ce that Go D, whoſe Idea it is; and therefore doth 
c ſuppoſe a reality in the Thing, correſpondent 
« to that objeRive reality, which is in the Under- 


« ſtanding.” %) But whoever hath adopted it, 


nothing certainly can be more fallacious ; and 
Cudworth himſelf, though he hath endeavored to 
make the moſt of it, is yet forced to own it ce of ; 


E (2) at eft clin ex hoc ſolo qudd exiſtam, que- 
damque idea Entis perfectiſſimi (hoc eſt, DEI) in me ſit, eviden- 


tiſſime demonſtrari DzvM etiam exiſtere : — fierique non pofle, ut 
exiſtam talis naturæ qualis ſum, nempe ideam Dz1 in me habens, 
niſi reverà DE us etiam exiſteret. Carieſi 1 Meditationes ae Prima 
Philoſopbia. Medit. Tert. Amſt. 16 54+ Ato. 


(b) Stillingflcer 8 Origines Sacre. Book III. Chap. l. 96. 


( 


(8) 


« a 2 and ſubtle kind, and unable 70 Jabber: the 
by © weight of ſo great a truth. (1) _ 
' Tr is built upon two aſſumptions, the firſt of 
which is falſe ; ; and if the ſecond be not falſe too, 
think it muſt appear to be, it is at leaſt pre- 
arious and uncertain. Des Cartes aſſumed, firſt, 
it he had in his mind a clear and diſtinct Idea 
of an infinitely perfect Being; and, ſecondly, that 
this Idea has an objective reality, as he calls it, 
r, in plainer terms, a real object, which may be 
known by the Idea without farther proofs : from 
which premiſes he concluded, that an infinitely | 
Perfect Being exiſts, and is the cauſe of this Idea, 
| which repreſents himſelf. ( Now that ſuch a 
Being exiſts, may be, and has been, demonſtrated 


invincibly: but to ſay, that he i is the object of a | 


clear and diſtinct Idea, is ſurely to ſay ſomething, 
| which every man may contradict. He cannot even 
become ſuch by any reaſoning whatever; yet is 
here ſuppoſed ſuch antecedently to all reaſoning. 
But he is falſely ſuppoſed ſuch ; the queſtion is 

' manifeſtly begged; and if love of paradox had 
permitted this Philoſopher to contemplate the true 


a) Intellectual Syſtem, Pag. 725, 1. A 
(%% Bolingbroke's Philoſophical Works, Fragment I. 


tate 


(Y.) 
ſtate of his Underſtanding, this clear Ind diſtinct 


Idea, for the ſake of which he excluded the ge- 


nuine and ſolid proofs, would have been found 
nothing but © a mere nominal Idea, Definition or 


© Notion, | which he himſelf had framed in his 


© own Mind, and which had no reference to any 


Real Particular Being, actually exiſting without 


40 him.“ SOL 


To ſay then, that we have a clear and diltinet 


Idea of an Infinitely Perfect Being, is to fay ſome- 


thing which is falſe : but, if it was true, and we 
really had ſuch an Idea i in the Mind, it would not 
follow, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes, (m) that this Idea 
has an objective reality, or real object, exiſting 
without it; unleſs it were firſt proved, that we have 
certainty & knowledge, whenever we have clear 
and diſtin& Ideas. But our Ideas are often clear 85 
and diſtinct, and at the ſame time fantaſtic; - and 
we can all of us frame ideas, clear and diſtin& 
ideas, of Centaurs, Mermaids, and a thouſand 
other Chimeras, that never were, nor ever will be. 
In the ſame manner, could we frame in the Mind 


a ) Clarke, Upon the Being and Atribute f Ged, pag. 20. 


edit. 1732. 


(n) Videor pro regulaà generali poſſe FOO illud omne eſſe 
verum, quod valde clare & diſtincte percipio. Meditatio Tertia. 


0 a: 


(120) 


a clear and diltinct Idea of an Infinitely perfect 
Being, it would not follow from thence, that ſuch 
a Being really exiſted without the Mind: it would 
only follow, that as our Idea implied no contra- 
diction in it, ſuch a Being might exiſt, or that 
it was not impoſſible for ſuch. a Being to exiſt; 
but not, that ſuch a Being did actually exiſt, (u 
8uoulp it be faid, indeed Des Cartes has ſaid 


tit, that © Neceſlary Exiſtence is included in the 


« Idea of an Infinitely Perfect Being, being one of 
«ik perfections, and that therefore the Idea and 
c the Exiſtence are inſeparable from each other; bo: 
we reply, that the Idea of ſuch a Being doth in- 
deed include in it Neceſſary Exiſtence, but that in 
the preſent queſtion both the Idea and the Exiſ- 
tence are ſuppoſed, not proved. And doubtleſs 
the truth of the whole matter lies here +: Men, riſe, 
4 poſteriori, from clear, ſenſible and ſolid proofs, | 
to what they call the Idea of ſuch a Being, as if 
they meant the Idea of his Eſſence, though it is 
_— nothing more chan the Idea of his Exiſ- 


tence; and chen, unconſcious perhaps how they 


AY if it ſhould be alledged; that Des Cares ſuppoſed hs Tdea 
of Gop not framed by the Mind, but originally implanted in ir, 


the Anſwer may be found under A Conſideration of the ſecond 
fallacious Proof of Go 8 Exiſtence. 


— — | 


4-8 3 

have riſen to it, infer a priori the exiſtence from 
the Idea. But if this Idea be attained only by 
arguments deduced @ po/teriort, then it is only a 
conſequence of theſe arguments, and cannot itſelf 
be alledged as a diſtin one. For, as hath been 
juſtly aſked upon this occaſion, how can any 
„Idea, conſequent upon certain proofs of ſome- 
c thing 2 poſheriori, be an antecedent, | indepen- 
e dent proof of the ſame thing a priori? (0) 

This well deſerves attention: for the ſame error, 

J preſume, will be found to lurk under other ce- 


lebrated arguments for the Being of. w 0 v, aun 
from our ideas. 


1 SEC OND proof of God's Exiſtence, 


which I reckon among the precarious and incon- 


. cluſive proofs, is built upon the Univerſal Conſent 


of Mankind. All the Ancients and all the Mo- . 


derns, till very lately, have ſounded this high: 


yet a few words may ſerve to ſhew, that nothing 


cConvincing or deciſive can be drawn from it. This 


proof manifeſtly reſts upon the ſame foundation with 
the former; and both of them upon the ſuppoſition, 


that the Idea of Gop is innate or connatural to 


(0) Law's Notes ape Kings Origin of Evil, pag. 56. edit, 1739 E 
= the 


the Mind of Man. But it is generally agreed, that 
there are no Innate Ideas in the Mind, or nothing 
in the Underſtanding, but what entered through the 
Senſes; /p) and if there are, the Idea of Go p is 
evidently not among them. For if an Idea of 
Gov is implanted in the minds of all men, then 
all men muſt not only be exceedingly ſenſible 
and conſcious. of this Idea, but this Idea muſt 
alſo be the ſame in all men. For to aſſert an 
Idea, without being conſcious of an Idea, is to 
aſſert knowledge, and not to know at the fame 
time; and to aſſert an indelible Idea of Gov, 
and yet this Idea not the ſame, is to aſſert, not 
an Idea of one and the ſame Gov, but Ideas of 
: innumerable and different Go D TY in the minds 
of men. | . 
Bur are either of theſe ai 07 feb, are alt 
men conſcious of the Idea of GOD? No body, I 
think, can anſwer in the affirmative, - Navigators 
and Miſſionaries tell us of whole nations abroad, 
among whom was to be found no Idea of Go: 
and if- we will not believe Navigators and Miſ- 
ſionaries, though 1 know no reaſon why we ſhould | 
not believe them, we need but caſt our eyes upon 


% Locke's Eſſo upon Human Underfanding. Book I. 
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the deſert and- uncultivated corners of our land ; 


where we {ſhall find Human Creatures enough, | 


who. have either no ideas at all: of Gop, or 


Ideas worſe than none. Thus the Idea of Gon 
is far from Univerſal, ſince there are many who 
have it not: but, /econdly, is it Uniform among 
thoſe who have it? Is it, I mean, the ſame Idea ? 
Nothing is more certain, than that it is not. Some 
have low and unworthy ideas of Gov, are lite 
rally Anthropomorphites, that is, make him ao 
better than an huge and mighty man; while 
others entertain abſurd and contradictory idras of 
him: for it is not their agreeing in a name, a 
ſound, or even in an opinion of ſuch a Being, 
. can conſtitute a ſameneſs of Idea. Neither 
_Univerfality therefore nor Uniformity belong to 
this Idea of Go p, as it is found in the minds of 


Men: but as both theſe in a ſtrict ſenſe are ne- 


: ceflary to form an Univerſal Conſent, ſo it is plain, : 
that the exiſtence of Gon can in no wile be de- 
duced from any ſuch conſent. 4 
6 Im- the mean time let it be remembered, ts : 


though this conſent is not univerſal. enough to 
evince the exiſtence of Gop, yet it is general 
enough to ſhew the proportion, which. this truth 
bears to the Vniverſal Reaſon of mankind ; and 


1 which. 


(a4) 4 
(Which is the thing, I am preparing the way to 
prove) that every man, who makes the leaſt uſe 

of this Reaſon, may attain it with the utmoſt 
clearneſs and certainty. | 


A THIRD fallaciom proof of the Being of 
| 66d]. and the laſt I ſhall mention, is deduced 
from the ideas of Immenſity and Eternity, or the 
: Infinites of Space and Time: and it runs in theſe 
terms. Immenſity and Eternity are Ideas, which 


cc e cannot deſtroy or remove, and therefore muſt 
c be Modes or Attributes of ſome Being actually 
d exiſting : for to ſuppoſe, that there is in the 
 « Univerſe no Being, no Subſtance, in which theſe | 
: cc Attributes or Modes of Exiſtence neceſſarily 1 in- 
< here, is a contradiction in terms; ſince Modes 
c and Attributes exiſt only by the exiſtence of = 
« Subſtance, to which they belong: 1 7) and thus 
the concluſion follows, that there is an Immenſe 
and Eternal Being. This argument is conciſe; it 
has alſo the appearance of accuracy and preci- 


ſion; and for theſe reaſons perhaps we may wiſh 
1 it to be ſolid: but let us examine it. 


i 60 Clarke, as above, p. 16, 21. 
2 „ TMMEN> 
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«© ImMEnNSITY and Eternity are Ideas, which 
cc we., cannot deſtroy or remove.” Much Meta- 
phyſics and ſubtlety of reaſoning have been em- 
ployed about the Ideas of Space and Time: to 
determine, whether theſe ideas have real objects 
exiſting without, or be nothing more than Modi- 
fications of the Mind. The patrons of this ar- 
gument fay, real objects without; becauſe of our 
inability to deſtroy or remove theſe Ideas. But 
1 inability has been, and may be, queſtioned: . 
for it has been aſked, how is Space neceſſary to 
8 the Mind and its Operations? and what becomes 
of Time, when we remove the Idea of Succeſ- 
ſion? (7) — But to wave this very profound diſ- 
quifition; let us own theſe Ideas to have their 
objects, and Space and Time to be really ſome- 
thing without us; what will follow. then? why 
then, it is ſaid, that conſidered as << Attributes 
or Modes of ſome Being actually exiſting, they. 
£6 imply the exiſtence of ſuch a Being, as of a 
« Subſtance, without which Attributes or Modes 


5 « cannot exiſt.” 7 he diviſion Or diſtinction of Sub- N 


ſtances from Modes and Attributes has been readily ; 
{ r) King's Orgie of Evil, with Law's Note, pag. . 7 Kc. L 
Frei hoo 1 is ALA 


616) 
admitted, and carries with it ſomewhat of plau- 
fibility in the Sound; yet after all has perhaps no 
foundation in Nature. It is certain that many have 

underſtood, and indeed it ſeems moſt reaſonable to 

underſtand, nothing more by Subſtance, than all 
the Attributes, Modes, or Qualities taken toge- 
ther; and then Subſtance, ſeparately conſidered, 
+ becoriies a mere N on-Entity. — But let this alfo 
paſs ; 5 let Space and Time be Realities, Modes or 


Attributes,” if you pleaſe : yet how will it follow, 


that they can be Modes or Attributes of Exiſtence 
(1 believe I might ſay, to any Being whatever; 
but I only ſay) to the Supreme Being? We ſup- 
poſe the Deity, and we juſtly ſuppoſe him, to be 
diiſtinct from Matter, and infinitely above it: but 
the Ideas of Space and Time, as they are mani- 
feſtly derived from Matter, ſo they ſeem to refer 
only to Matter and its Modifications. Space may 
be conſidered, if you will, as the receptacle of all 
Material Bodies; and Time as appertaining to Be- 


. who think, like us, by a Succeſſion of Ideas, 


and hence are led to ein Duration by dividing 
it. But how are theſe neceſſary to a Being, who 
wants no receptacle of Exiſtence, like Matter; and 
who, far from a ſucceſhon | of Ideas, is rightly 


Con... 


( 27) 
conceived to have che Paſt, the Preſent, and the 
Future, before him at once? and if not even 
neceſſary to ſuch a Being, how in any pothble 
ſenſe Modes or Attributes of him? 
TI fundamental error in this argument ſeems 
Nag, very plainly, to flow from hence. Men 
firſt ſuppoſe Gop's manner of exiſting, and Gop's 
manner of thinking, ſo to ſpeak, to be the ſame 
with that of his Human Creatures; and then rea- 
ſon about them from Human Ideas. It is cer- 
tainly no wonder, that they reaſon wrong. The 


Schoolmen are the laſt perſons to be called i in, when = 


a point wants to be cleared; their talents having : 
been formed to perplex and obſcure, and not to 
clear: and yet I can better agree with the School- 
men upon the preſent queſtion, when they con- 
ceive the TImmenſity of Gov to be a Point, and 
| his Erernity to be an Inflant; than 1 can with 
| thoſe, who preſume to explain what his I mmen- 
ſity and Eternity are. The Schoolmen, it is true, 
give me no idea at all of Gop's manner of exiſt- 
ing; but then they repreſent it as very different 
from, and far tranſcending, that of his Creatures, 
and thus ſpeak: and think with reverence of the 


Deity : while they, who attempt to explain it as — 


= above, may be thought to treat him ſomewhat 
m3 > | irre- 


4 16) 


icreniecennt; by degrading him to the idea of mere 
Material Exiſtences, and thus preparing men to 
become at length Anthropomorphites. | 

Tas illuſtrious and excellent Divine, who FRY 
_ vented, at leaſt who perfected, this argument upon 
the ideas of Immenſity and Eternity, being told 
upon a time, that even a nettle, or the like con- 
temptible weed, furniſned a better proof of the 
Exiſtence of G o D, than any Metaphyſical reaſon- 
ing whatever, confeſſed  very..candidly the thing 
to be ſo; but alledged, that, ſince ſuch. philo- 
ſophers as Hobbes and Spinoza had employed theſe = 
ſubtleties againſt Religion, he thought it uſeful 
to ſhew, that the ſame ſubtleties, might alſo he 
employed on the fide of Religion. (s) Did the ex- 
cellent perſon think, that the fool was to be an- 
ſwered according to his folly,; and that the way ta 
do this was, to confront objections without mean- N 
ing, with refutations that had as little? But 
whatever might be his meaning, which Was indiſ- 
putably pious; nothing can be more certain, than 
that the beſt and indeed only Demonſtration of 
 Gov's Exiſtence muſt be eſtabliſhed upon the ſo- 
| lid foundation of Matter of Pact ; and when the 


fs) Mr, Whiſton relates this in his own Amen, and Was him- 
ſelf the perſon, who — to the — proofs. 
Divine 5 


Y 


of 


(#9) 


Divine Ki fo eſtabliſhed it /a poſteriari ) from the 
viſible Creation, he may ſecurely leave the Atheiſt 
to reaſon againſt it C priori) from his Ideas. 
HAVING thus confidered and exploded the fal- 
lacious and ſophiſtical proofs of the exiſte nce of 
God, I come, in the ſecond place, 17 


II. To ſhew, wi kg cviſience may be . 
ſirably and inconteſtably proved, — Now, to take 


the matter as deep, and to proceed with as much 
order, as may be, let us begin with obſerving, that 
our own exiſtence is the firſt thing that occurs, 
and which I preſume may be laid down as a 
certainty : for ſurely more than enough ſerv pu- 
lous was the French Philoſopher, who thought it 
neceſſary to frame an argument for the truth f 
his own exiſtence. I think; ſays Des Cartes, and 
ce therefore am.“ (i) Might he not have ſaid Juſt 
as well, 41 am, and therefore think?” It i is true 
indeed, that by thinking I know that I am: but 


5 then the ideas of Thinking and Being preſent them- 


ſelves at the ſame. inſtant; ſo that as ſoon as 1 
know the one, I know the other alſo. The Phi- 
loſopher has ſhewn here, what will ”m be 


Medit. Secunda. e. 


0 c pit, ergo fun. r Is | 
917 Ba. found 
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found true, that Intuitive knowledge cannot be 
made more intuitive, nor ſelf-evident truths till 
more evident, by Logic and Argumentation. Logic 
and Argumentation may indeed, as we ſee they 
often do, obſcure and diſguiſe ſuch knowledge and 
ſuch truths; but they never add firength or light 

to either. But to proceed. 
Os own exiſtence, I ſay, is the firſt thing that 
occurs; and yet the firſt only, in the order of 
our ideas; for the vifible creation occurs at the 
ſame time. A great and ſtupendous ſyſtem of Be- 


ing preſents itſelf to our Intelligent Minds: we 


contemplate this ſyſtem: we aſk, whence it pro- 


ceeds, and who hath formed it? for we ſee no- . 


thing in the Whole, or in any of the Parts, endued 
with active original power, with a power (if & . 
may ſo ſay) of forming itſelf. We know at the 
fame time, or at leaſt. we may know, that this 
ſyſtem thus formed, or ſomething prior that formed: 
it, muſt have exiſted from all eternity: ſince if 
ever, in any point of Duration, there had been . 
Nothing, there muſt for ever have been Nothing; 
for Being could not have been produced without a 
producer, becauſe then it would have been pro- 
- duced abſolutely by Nothing, Something therefore 
haas exiſted from mw can the Viſible Crea® 


r 
tion be that Something ? Certainly not: for what 
is the Viſible Creation? It is plainly a ſyſtem of 
Generations: and Corruptions, regularly and mecha- 
nically ſucceeding one another, devoid of original 
active power; and is in truth ſo far from being 
4 Cauſe, that it is nothing more than a chain 
of effects, which continually refer us to ſome- 
thing higher and farther, till we come at length 
to a firſt Cauſe of all things. I fay, till we come 
to a firſt cauſe of all things: for to affirm, as 


ſome have affirmed, that theſe effects may want 


no cauſe, becauſe they may infinitely ſucceed and 
depend upon each other, is as abſurd as to affirm, 
that a fingle effect requires a cauſe, but that an 
infinity of effects requires none: whereas Infinity 5 
makes no difference in the qule,; except that the- 
_ abſurdity becomes infinitely, greater. N 


Ix this manner we. arrive at a. firſt original 3 


Cauſe, which we call GO and it is in this 
manner only, chat we are able to arrive at it. 


5 Innumerable writers, Philoſophers. as well as Di- 


ines, have well and fully proved the Being of 

80; but they have all of them proved it thus: 

and the argument, however diverſied in Form by 

each, is as to Subſtance the ſame in all. © That 

4 ſome things now are, faith Grotins; which have 
| 66 begun 
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begun to bn is acknowledged by aal. But thoſe 


40 things were not a cauſe of exiſtence to them- 


ce ſelves; for what does not exiſt, cannot act. 


« It follows therefore, that they have derived their 


0 origin from ſomething elſe, and that ſomething : 


cc elſe from ſomething more remote; till we come 


« to be, which is (what we call) neceſſarily ex- 
ec iſtent, and which finally we mean by the name 


©« of Gov.” (u) This is Grotiuss manner of 
proving Gop's exiſtence : the excellent Clarke 
hath proceeded thus: © Since ſomething. ne 

e *tis evident that ſomething always was; other- 
0 wiſe the things that now are, muſt haves been 
60 produced out of nothing, abſolutely and with» 
out Cauſe: which is a Plain contradiction in 

c. terms. For, to ſay a thing is produced, and 

«yet that there is no cauſe at all of that pro- 
« duction, is to ſay that ſomething is effected, 


_Y 


« when it is effected by Nothing; - that is, at the _ 


„ ſome time when it is not effected at all. He 


« concludes therefore, that ſince ſomething muſt 


« needs have been from Eternity, either there has 


40 always exiſted ſome one n and inde- 


1 5 De Veritate Religions Chriſtiane, Lib, I. 2, 
« ' pendent 


623) 

ce pendent Being, from which all other Beings 
cc have received their original; or elſe that there 
„has been an infinite ſucceſſion of changeable 
q and dependent Beings, produced from one an- 
66 other, in an endleſs. Progreſſion, without any 
« original cauſe at all: (w) and after confuting 
this latter very fooliſh ſuppoſition, more particu- 
larly than it deſerves, aſſerts the one immutable 
and independent Being. 
I is remarkable that Mr. Hobbes, " bin re- 
oy puted an Atheiſt, hath given a juſt and ſolid proof | 
of, the Being of Gop. „There is, ſays he, a 
„ Gop: for the effects we acknowledge naturally, 
« do include a power of their producing, before 
7 they were produced; and that power preſup- 
4% poſeth ſomething exiſtent, that hath ſuch power; 
<« and the thing ſo exiſting with power to pro- 
«duce, if it were not eternal, muſt needs have 
been produced by ſomewhat before it, and that 
again by ſomething elſe before that, till we come | 
. to an eternal (that is to fay, the firſt) power of 
«al powers, and firſt cauſe of all cauſes: and 
« this it is, which all men conceive by the Rin 
of God. (x) 1 will add one proot more from 


ſw) On the Doing and Attributes of GOD, pag. 8—13. 
(x) Maral and Political Works, pag. 25. Lond: 1750. folio. - , 
55 e the 
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the late Lord 4 erb: : for I think it of uſe 
to ſhew, that they, who have diſſented from us 
upon almoſt every other point, have yet concurred 
with us in this great and fundamental one. Since 
ce there muſt have been ſomething from eternity,” 
ſays his Lordſhip, © becauſe there is ſomething 


c now, the Eternal Being muſt be an Intelligent | 


"yy Being, becauſe there is Intelligence now ; for 
c no man will venture to aſſert, that non· entity 
cc can produce entity, or non - intelligence intelli- 
ce gence: and ſuch a Being muſt exiſt neceſſarily, 
whether things have been always as they are, or 
c whether they have been made in time; becauſe 
« it is no more poſſible to conceive an infinite, . 
«& than a finite, progreſſion of effects without a 
0e cauſe. And thus, . ſays the noble Lord, the | 
0 exiſtence of a God is demonſtrated.” /y) 
HRE you have ſeveral proofs of the Being of 
| Gov, and it were ealy to bring others, from men, 
widely differing in principle and profeſſion : : all of 
which, however unlike and various in manner, are 
yet actually the ſame in ſubſtance. They are in- 


| deed but one and the ſame proof ; and though it 


is common to ſpeak of proving the Being of Gop 


- 3) Philoſophical Works, Eſſay I. Sec. . 5 


ts) 


from the works of the Creation, from the faculties 


of Human Souls, from the ſtructure of animate 
bodies, and from the origin and frame of the 
world, ( as if theſe different topics furniſhed 


different proofs ; yet the proofs ariſing from them 
are in no wiſe different, but only different illu- 


ſtrations of one and the ſame proof. In one caſe 


vue reaſon from the whole ſyſtem taken together, 


in the other from Parts of it ſeparately conſidered: 


but our reaſonings in both are built upon the 
juſt and neceſſary relation between cauſe and effect. 
 — Nor need we be alarmed, that the proof of 
8 op's exiſtence is thus ſimple and one: for it 
is this ſimplicity and unity, which makes it the 
ſtrongeſt of all proofs ; ; and the thing to be proved 
the greateſt of all certainties, that depend upon 
proofs. Intuitive knowledge neither requires, nor 


admits of, proofs; yet intuitive knowledge is the 


certaineſt of all knowledge. T he next certain 


. knowledge i Is that, which requires the leaft prove 


ing, or the ſhorteſt chain of Rational deduction: 
and as nothing, but our own exiſtence, requires | 
a ſhorter than the Being of G 0D, ſo nothing is 


11 2 In the Title of Dr. Bentley's Boylean Sermons, 


E = more 


— 


(26) 
more certain than the Being of Goo, except the 
knowledge of our own exiſtence. 


I ventured to doubt, in my entrance upon this 
ſubject, whether the knowledge of God's exiſ- 
tence was intuitive knowledge, or whether the de- 
ductions of reaſon. were neceſſary to aſcertain and 
1 eſtabliſh it? for it ſeems to me, that we can no 
more contemplate the Creation, without aſſo- 
ciating the idea of a Creator, than we can con- 
template an Orrery or any curious piece of Me- 
chaniſm, without aſſociating the idea of a Me- 
chanic. It is indeed poſſible, and I ſuppoſe of- 
ten happens, that volatile men may not attend 


to, or ſtupid men may pore without reflecting on, 


7 either: the Creation or the Orrery : but whoever 


1 contemplates with his Underſtanding, as well as 

with his Eyes, if he does not behold the Creator 
in the Creation, and the Mechanic in the C Orrery, 
: directly, yet he muſt perceive both the one and 


other immediately by reflection: and this reflected 
knowledge, though it cannot indeed be called in- 


tuitive or direct, is ſomething at leaſt extremely 


like it, ſince it can hardly. be thought acquired by 
Rational deduction. However, if in ſtrictneſs we 


have not intuitive knowledge of the exiſtence of. | 
GOD, 


(27) 


G op, we have intuitive knowledge of thoſe tew 
intervening ideas, which connect it with the know- 
ledge of our own exiſtence : and therefore he, who 


denies the exiſtence of Gov, is almoſt (if not 


altogether) as abſurd, as he who denies his own 


| exiſtence; fince they are the ſhorteſt of all re- 
moves How each other, —I come now to the third 


| general head, viz. 


II. To refute. the Wan ſome of them 
at leaſt, which have been brought againſt this 
greateſt and moſt important of truths : — 1 ſay, 

ſome of them; 3 for it would be tedious, as well ? 

— uſeleſs, to refute them all. A ſpecimen will 


ſuffice to ſhew, what 1 chiefly mean to ſhew, 


that there is no truth, how firmly ſoever grounded, = 
but men may at leaſt appear to oppoſe, while they 


- do really nothing leſs than oppoſe 3 


I. It has been ſaid then, in the firſt place, that 
5 G0 not being ſubject to the ſenſes, we can 
<« have no idea, nor conſequently any evidence of 


c the exiſtence, of ſuch a Being.” This objec- 


tion has been mentioned already, and is here 
. repeated ; not becauſe there is really weight in 


in; but becauſe Divines have treated it as if there 


Was. Hobbes had ſaid, in the laſt Century , that 
: E 2 — cc what- 
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« whatever we know, we TR from our phan- 
„ taſms (or Ideas), but there is no phantaſm {or 
ce Idea) of infinite, therefore no knowledge or con- 
« ception of it: and Hobbes's Religious princi- 
ciples being juſtly ſuſpected, this was taken as an 
argument againſt the Being of Go D. But I 
cannot perceive, that it was ſo intended; nor is 
there any reaſon from the thing itſelf, Ahateren 
there might be from the character of Hobbes, to 
conclude that it was. For what? will any man 
contend, that he has a phantaſm or idea of Infi- 
nity? This idea (I mean, what we call ſuch) is 
acquired by adding finites to finites: yet when 
wie have tired our imaginations with adding, Wwe 
are juſt as far from an idea of Infinity, as when N 
we began to add. But ſuppoſe we have no idea 
of Infinity, or of an Infinite Being, does it fol · 
low from thence, that we cannot prove the ex 
iſtence of ſuch a Being? Surely not. We have 
no idea at all, nor are our Minds Able to com- 
prehend in the leaſt, how any thing can 
have exiſted from Eternity, or, as one expreſſes 


36 ee how an eternal duration can be now actu- 


9 ally paſt: (a) yet the fact may be demon- 


(a) Clarke, on W pag. 9. 
ſtrated 


; (290 
ftrated; even Mathematically, When Cudworth 


therefore conceded, that © whatever is uncon- 


«ceivable is Nothing, or Non: entity, (84) h 


gave force to an objection, if Hobbes really meant 
it ſuch, which had none before; and unguardedly ; 
betrayed the cauſe of . beim, while he was em- 
ployed in defending it. But he was under no 
neceſſity of making this conceſſion, and the cauſe 
of Theiſm ſhould have reſtrained him from ma- 
king it. No mortal man, not Cudworth himſelf, ; 
was ever able to conceive, WH GO is: but 
men, far inferior to Cudworth, have not only 


conceived, but demonſtrated too, that G O D actu- 


ally i IS. We cannot penetrate the eſſence of the 
Deity, as we cannot penetrate | the eſſence of any 
created ſubſtance: but we can prove the exiſtence us 
of the Deity, as clearly as we can prove the ex- 
iſtence of any thing whatever; I do not except 


even the exiſtence of ourſelves.” 


nd” Ascher bed to the Being 1 Gov 18 : 
built upon the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of creating 
Matter; which ſuppoſed impoſſibility led Spinoaas 


to conclude, that“ there 1 is nothing in the Uni- 


(8) Intellectual Syſtem, pag. 6 38. 


verſe, 3 
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verſe, but Matter and the Modifications of 
| 5 {c) The Creation of Matter has always 
Fen denied by Atheiſts : yet for no other reaſon, 
1 ſuppoſe, than becauſe it cannot be conceived. by 
the Human Mind. But grant the Creation of 
Matter, out of Something which is not Matter, 
to be (as indeed it is) inconceivable by us; was 
Matter therefore not created? We muſt not argue 
| ſo, becauſe we can demonſtrate the certainty of 
things, although we cannot conceive the things 
themſelves : for we can demonſtrate, as I have 
ſhewn, an eternal firſt cauſe of all cauſes, — 
though we can attain no idea of Eternity, nor 
even of a firſt cauſe, exiſting of itſelf, and ab- 
ſolutely uncauſed.— Go farther ſtill: let the Cre- 
ation of Matter be not only inconceivable, but, 
if the Atheiſt pleaſes, impoſſible too; that is, 
in other terms, let Matter be Eternal: yet it is 8 
eaſy to ſhew, as it has been often ſhewn, that 
Matter cannot be the Original, Independent, and 
Supreme Being, in oppoſition to an All- govern- 
ing Mind, which is the notion of God. When 
we contemplate the Matter of the Univerſe, we 


< 0 Una Subfantia non poet produci ab ibs gal bana. — = 
Deum nulla dari neque concipi poteſt Subſtantia. Ethic. Par, I, prop. 
6, 14. By Deum he underſtands the Matter of the Univerſe. 


. 


(a). 


_ diſcern nothing in it like ſpontaneous thought, or 
active power: on the contrary, it appears to be 
perfecily paſſive; and all its various Phznomena 
to ariſe, not from Intelligence or a ſelf-moving 
principle, but merely from deadneſs and inacti- 
vity. In ſhort, the more it is contemplated, the 
more it diſcovers itſelf to be an Effet; and was. 
accordingly ſo conſidered by ſome Philoſophers of 
old: who, while they aſſerted Matter to be Eter- 


nal, aſſerted it only as an Eternal Effect, pro 


ceeding from an Eternal Cauſe. And this ſhews 
che folly of Spinoza in maintaining, that there 
is nothing in the Univerſe but Matter, or that 
5 © every thing i in the World is God :” which in- 
aludeth in it this plain Saen that the 


Effect is made the ſame thing with the Cauſe. 


1 have not mentioned this objection, if it can be 5 
13 ſuch, with a deſign to confute it in form ; 
| (@) | but ent to remark o once for al, chat we e muſt 


WY T 3 is the 1 echten to cohfute it in fr Binge? the 
diſpute between us and the Materialiſts ſeems to be, dk: about the 
Nature, than the Exiſtence of Gop. For, while Spinoza aſcribes 

to Matter Eternity, Self. exiſtence, Omnipotence, Intelligence, and 

nearly the ſame Attributes, which we afcribe to the Inviſible and 

Adorable Father of the Univerſe, he may be faid (if we will ſpeak: 

with Philoſophical precifion) not fo much to deny G ob, as to enter- | 


tain falſe, corrupt, and imperfect notions of him. 


ever: 


e 
ever reaſon impertinently, when we preſume to rea- 
ſon beyond our ideas and our knowledge. And is 
it poſſible to ſet this impertinence and licenti- 
ouſneſs of reaſoning more ſtrongly to view, than 
in the preſent queſtion upon the nature of Mat- 
ter? where it is well known, chat while ſome like 
Spinoza contend, that there is nothing in the 

| Univerſe but Matter, others contend like Berkeley, 
e) that there is no ſuch thing as Matter: both 

of them, doubtleſs, with W — and force ; 


of reaſon. 


. En [BSE are ante arguments . 
the Being of GO DD: there are others, called 
| Moral. For inſtance, it hath been pretended for- L 
merly, that “Fear made G op, and that all our 
„ notions of ſuch a Being aroſe primarily from 
« this paſſion :” (/ and this pretence, for want 
of a better, hath been revived by modern Atheiſts. 
Now, that we may be as ſhort as poſſible upon 
trifles, let this Fear be readily granted; and let 
it be, as the Atheiſt bretende it is, Univerſal: what 


ſe ) See Berkeley? S 7 realiſe concerning the Principles of Human Know- 
ledge, printed firſt in 1710, and reprinted in 1734. 8vo. 


( Preterea cui non animus formidine Divim 
 Contrahitur ? Ec. Lucret. V. 1217. & VI. 49. 


can 


( 33) 


can be fairly deduced from hence ? nothing ſurely, 
but that mankind have a natural fear or dread 
of an Inviſible Power : which, though ſome may 
maintain to. be a Prolepfis or anticipation in the 
Mind of ſuch a Power, (g) that is, an inward 
ſenſe or feeling of its exiſtence, previous to rea- 
| ſoning, yet none can offer as the leaſt preſump- 
tion againſt it; fince the exiſtence of this Power 
18 exactly where it was, whether mankind have 
fear of it, or not. This univerſal fear then of a 
Deity 1 is either pretended, or it is real: if pretend- 
ed, the objection is void; if real, it is plainly a 
Natural paſſion. As Rh indeed, it may juſtly 
be thought a Means to ſtir up Reaſon, and to puſh 
| this faculty on to the diſcovery of Gop's exiſtence | 
but can never be urged as an argument againſt It, 
by men who know what arguing 1 is. 


4. Or the fame importance is that other trite 
objeQion, namely, that ce the notion of Gop was 


6 ) Epi urus for W ſake Aamitted Gebe and 1 * 
enxiſtence upon this very Prolepſis. Vidi. primùm eſſe Deos, quod in 
omnium animis eorum notionem impreſſijct ipſa Natura. Que eſt enim 
gens, aut quod genus hominum, quod non habeat ſine doctrina anticipa- 
tionem quandam Deorum? quam appellat womb Epicurus, id eſt, 
anteceptam animo ret ei quandani informationem, Ciceron. de Nat. Deor. 
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6 invented by Legiflator 8 and Politicians, for a 
« ſake of keeping) mankind in ſubjection and obe- 


cc dience.“ It is remarkable, that an ancient writer, 
although a Sceptic, yet could not forbear to aſk 


upon this occaſion, and ſurely very properly, how 
came the Politician by his notion of God ? (h) But 
the cavil is fooliſh in the higheſt degree. For 
„ firſt ) Politicians have always conſulted, as they 


muſt ever conſult, the preſent ſtate of Affairs, 


and the humor of the times, in which they lived. 
| Inſtead of inventing therefore and obtruding what 
was wholly new and unheard of, they more wiſely 
| accommodated and applied, what they found al- 
ready invented and received: and far from op- 
poſing prevailing paſſions and prejudices, by the 
introduction of novelties, were better employed 5 
in directing theſe paſſions and prejudices, and in 
making chem means to accompliſh ends. They 
have ated thus in the ſerious and important af- 
fair of Religion; which, without regard to its 
: Truth, has by Politicians been made. Uſeful to — 


{b) Pooh ors ele. rie vETONoay Tois ; enfigurrors v 11 weg. Oe | 
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non eig c, Qcwy Sextus Empiric. adverſ. Mathem. p. 314. 


 Govern- 
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Government, It was fo particularly by Numa, when 
he delivered to the Romans his commiſſions from 
Egeria: (i) but if the Religious Paſſion (fo let me 
call it) had not prevailed among that people, — if 
the Romans had, neither known nor been influenced 
by Religion, the Legiſlator had ſought his imagi- 
nary Goddeſs to little account. Is this enough to 
ſhew, that Politicians were not the inventors of 
Gop and Religion ? — But if it is not; if (%- 
 condly) Politicians did firſt conceive the notion 
of Gop, for the fake of applying it to the pur- 
poſes of Government, what then? why then, Po- 
liticians hit (for, 1 ſuppoſe, it was fortuitouſly) 
upon a notion, which Was afterwards proved by 
argument to be a great and fundamental truth; 
and which muſt ever continue as much A Truth, as 
if Politicians had never hit upon the Notion. = 


You may perceive, that I run theſe objections 


over, without dwelling upon them; and, in truth, 


to dwell upon them would be waſte of time and 
labour. Enough, I preſume, has been ſaid to re- 
fute them; or rather to ſhew, that they are not 
objeAions, and do not deſerve to be refuted. And 
this is more than is incumbent upon me: for when 
(% Livii Hiſt, Lib. J. — : 
4 : E2:.- „ 


| ( 30 ) 

a truth is once eſtabliſhed, objections and cavils, be 
they ever ſo numerous or plauſible, avail nothing 
at all. You may anſwer them, if you pleaſe ; but 
it will be matter of courteſy : your cauſe does not 
require it. For inſtance, I know by intuition, 
the ſureſt way of knowing, that Matter exiſts: an 
acute and ingenious diſputant, ſuch as Berkeley, 
may conceive it to good purpole to argue againſt 
this exiſtence : he may lead me through ſubtleties 
and Metaphyſical abſtractions, which, although 
| they are not Senſe, ſhall look at leaſt like Senſe : 

and, in ſhort, by the help of Logic and Fantaſtic 
Ideas, may ſo perplex and puzzle me, that perhaps 
I cannot anſwer him. But what can be inferred? 
"= he exiſtence of Matter will continue all the while 
=: real, yea, and I ſhall be as certain of i „ if 
= Berkeley had never dreamed of calling it into 1 
queſtion. And thus it is in the caſe before "8 
Divines demonſtrate, mathematically demonſtrate, ; 
the Exiſtence of a Supreme, Eternal, All- perfect 
Being: the Atheiſt cavils and objects; : and, though 
he cannot overturn the demonſtration, rails (as he 
thinks) doubts and difficulties. But are doubts and 
difficulties to prevail againſt Demonſtration i ? Does 
not the Demonſtration remain as firm and un- 
ſhaken, as if the doubts and diticulties had never 


been 


$48] 
been raiſed ? Surely i it does : and though the Atheiſt 
ſhould continue to cavil and object, as long as 


Logic and Fantaſtic Ideas can enable him, yet the 
Divine is in no wiſe obliged to liſten to him. 


„ aid what I propoſed upon Gov! 8 
| Exiſtence, the order of things leads me to the 
conſideration of his Attributes: which I mention 
the rather at this time, becauſe in ſtrictneſs the 
proof of Go p's Exiſtence is ſcarcely completed, 
untill his Attributes be alſo proved. The Exiſtence | 
of a Firſt Cauſe has indeed been fully proved: but 
| Attributes ſeem included i in the idea of GOD, fuch 


as Intelligence, F ree-Agency, Power, Wiſdom, Sc. 


Of theſe NO and the reſt, at future Hypor- 
tunities. = 
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ed before the Le we 1 Oxford, =. oy : 
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4 A Reply to Dr. Pare 8 + Pk be TY her- i» 
mon: being a ſecond! Part 0 the Us. 2 | 
Reaſon, — 15 


* XN Sketch of Lord Bol IN cBROK E“ 8 Philoſophy: 
| Wherein his Lordſhip's Peculiarities in Religion 
and Morals are conſidered and exploded. | f 


5 M rality and Religion efſential to 5 ociety.. An 
Aſſize· Sermon upon Micah VN 


Lo Fidei Fla Rario. . Concio whit apud 


Academicos Cantabrigienſes Julii 4, 1759, "poo 5 
radu Doctoratus in Sacra Theologia. 
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